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THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
General 


Business Activity 


Business conditions for the coming year will be determined to a 
large extent by the changes that take place in the levels of consumer 


expenditures, private investment, and governmental expenditures. The 


outlook for each of these factors provides indications of a growing econ- 


omy during 1959. 


Gross national product fell from $445.6 billion in the third quartet 
of 1957 to $425.8 billion in the first quarter of 1958. This decline can 
be attributed largely to a $20.2 billion curtailment of private invest- 
ment, particularly in inventories. The $2.5 billion increase in govern- 
ment purchase exceeded slightly the decline in consumer expenditures. 
By the third quarter of 1958, incressed outlays in all three sectors 
brought gross national product to an annual rate of $440.0 billion. 


The six-month dip in consumer purchases resulted from a sharp 
reduction in expenditures for durable goods moderated by a rise in 
outlays for services. Reductions in wage and salary payments were 
largely offset by larger unemployment and _ social security payments 
as well as improvements in farm income. During the recovery, dispos- 
able income climbed to $314.0 billion, exceeding the $308.7 billion o! 
the third quarter of 1957. Consumer incomes are expected to rise in 
1959, strengthening the demand from this sector of the economy. 


In response to the consumer attitude toward durable goods, private 
investment dropped $20.2 billion during the six months ending with the 
first quarter of 1958. Producers’ durable equipment dropped $5 billion 
during the recession, although little change has taken place in the con- 
struction industry in 1958. Business inventories declined by almost $12 
billion during the recession. Since the first quarter of 1958, a slackening 
in the rate of inventory reductions brought business inventories to a level 
$6 billion under a year ago. For 1959 the reduction in inventories is ex- 
pected to come to a halt. The declines in outlays for new plant and 
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equipment are also expected to cease. There are some indications for a 
rise in outlays. 


Government purchases during the recession increased by $2.5 bil- 
lion. In the recovery, total government expenditures increased by $3.5 
billion, which reflected increases in unemployment compensation, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation activities, and federal-aided highway con- 
struction. The outlook is for continued increases in government ex- 
penditures for national security, schools, highways, and other facilities. 


Agriculture 


The demand for farm products, high in 1958, is expected to strength- 
en further during the coming year. However, output of crops and live- 
stock products set a new record in 1958, which increased the problem 
of surplus disposal. A further increase in the output of farm products 
is anticipated for 1959. Thus, lower prices in 1959 are expected. 


Realized net farm income in 1958 increased 20 percent from the 
level of $10.8 billion in 1957. Farm income in 1959, although higher 
than the 1957 level, is expected to be 5 to 10 percent below last year. 
Larger marketings of hogs, early vegetables and several other products 
can be expected to result in lower average prices. In addition, Soil Bank 
payments may be curtailed while farm costs may be expected to continue 
to rise. 


Increased income, increased land values and more valuable inven- 
tories of crops and livestock have raised farmer equities to $177 billion 
—89 percent of total assets. 

—John Franzmann 


CROPS 


Wheat 


Wheat supplies are the largest on record. In the 1958-59 marketing 
year, supplies total 2,340 million bushels and consist of the July 1, 1958 
carryover of 880 million, the current crop estimated at 1,450 million, 
and imports of about 10 million bushels (principally of feeding quality 
wheat). These supplies are about 290 million bushels above the previous 
record supplies of 1956-57, the increase resulting chiefly from high 
yields of the 1958 crop. 
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The 1958 harvested acreage was 53.6 million acres. The previous 
record production of 1,359 million bushels in 1947 was on 74.5 million 
acres, 39 percent larger than the acreage in 1958. The average yield per 
acre in 1947 was 18.2 bushels compared with 27.0 bushels for 1958. 


Domestic disappearance for 1958-59 is estimated at 610 million 
bushels, 25 million bushels above the domestic consumption in 1957-58. 
Food use (including use by Territories of the United States and by 
military service) is estimated at 484 million bushels. Feed use may 
total 60 million bushels, about 70 percent greater than the quantity 
used for feed last year but below the long-time average. Seed use is 
estimated at 66 million bushels, 5 million greater than last year. 


With total supplies of 2,340 million bushels and a domestic re- 
quirement of 610 million bushels, about 1,730 million bushels will be 
available for export and carryover. Exports in 1958-59 may approach 
130 million bushels, which, although large, are about 20 percent below 
the all-time record of 549.6 million bushels in 1956-57. If exports are 
this large, the carryover July 1, 1959 would be about 1,300 million bush- 
els. This would be about 420 million, or 48 percent, above the total of 
880 million bushels last July and would exceed the previous peak ol 
1,036 million bushels of July 1, 1955. 


It is estimated that about 55 million acres of wheat will be harvested 
in the United States in 1959. If the past three-year average (1956-58) 
yield of 23.0 bushels per acre should be obtained, a crop of about 1,265 
million bushels would be produced. 


If domestic disappearance and exports during the marketing yeat 
1959-60 hold at the 1,040 million bushel level predicted for 1958-59, es- 
timated production would be about 225 million bushels greater than the 
estimated disappearance and would increase the carryover on June 30, 
1960 to over 1,500 million bushels. 


Record quantities of wheat continue to move under price support 
loans and purchase agreements. According to the monthly report on price 
support activities issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, com- 
mitments of 1958 crop wheat under price support loans and purchase 
agreements totaled 453,815,060 bushels as of October 31, 1958. Com- 
parable data tor earlier years are not available, but the aggregate of 
wheat under price supports and purchase agreements is at a record high 
for the date. (Starting this year, loan participation is reported on a 
month-end basis rather than the previous mid-month data.) 


The quantity of wheat under supports as of October 31 this year 
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was larger than the full crop year totals in every year but two since the 
start of the wheat program in 1938. The exceptions were 459,900,000 for 
the 1952 crop and 557,200,000 for the 1953 harvest. In the year of record 
loan participation, 1953, the quantity impounded to November 15 was 
107,678,813 bushels, only 46,000,000 less than already entered to Novem- 
ber 1 of this year. 


Total wheat impoundings of the 1958 crop as of October 31 consisted 
of loans on 345,444,195 bushels in commercial storage, 106,701,269 in 
farm storage, and purchase agreements of 1,669,596 bushels. Kansas 
growers ranked far in the lead with 143,110,156 bushels entered into 
supports through October 31. Oklahoma was second with 52,870,000 


bushels. 


Producers have until January 31, 1959, in which to enter 1958 
crop wheat into loans and purchase agreements. Predictions are being 
freely made that the final impoundings will set a new record. 

—Nellis A. Briscoe 


Cotton* 

Supply 

The total supply of cotton in the United States is now estimated 
to be about 20.6 million running bales. This compares with a total sup- 
ply of about 22.4 million bales in 1957-58 and 27.6 million bales in 
1956-57. The total supply this season is made up of an August 1, 1958, 
carryover of 8.7 million bales, estimated imports of 145,000 bales, and 
estimated production of about 11.7 million bales. 


The 1958 crop is being produced on 11,960,000 harvested acres, the 
smallest since 1876. Yields are expected to reach a new all-time record 
high of 472 pounds per harvested acre. 


Disappearance 


Disappearance in 1958-59 is now estimated at about 12.3 million 
running bales. It is composed of an estimated domestic mill consumption 
of 8.3 million bales and exports of 4.0 million bales. The expected dis- 
appearance is about 1.5 million bales less than in 1957-58, but is larger 
than the 1958 crop. Thus a further decrease in carryover is expected by 
August 1, 1959. 


*The material on cotton is summarized from the 1959 Outlook Issue of The Cotton Situation, 
AMS, USDA, November, 1958. 
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Although expected domestic consumption is up some 300,000 bales 
from last year, exports are expected to be some 1.7 million bales smalle1 
than in the 1957-58 season. The per capita consumption of cotton in 
domestic mills in 1957 reached the lowest level since 1938. At 23.7 
pounds per capita, it was 2.2 pounds below that of 1956. Total fiber 


consumption per capita of 36.1 pounds in 1957 was also down 2.6 pounds 
from 1956. A major factor in the decline in domestic cotton consumption 
has been the loss of industrial markets. 

Increased foreign supplies available for export and reduced foreig 
mill consumption have been responsible for the decline in exports. Large 
inventories of textile products are also reported in foreign countries. 


Marketing Quotas and Acreage Allotments 

Information regarding marketing quotas and acreage allotments 
was summarized in the October, 1958, issue of Oklahoma Current Farm 
Economics. This issue also contained a summary of information con- 
cerning the alternative support options available to farmers for 1959 
and subsequent crop cotton provided for in the Agricultural Act of 1958. 
There has been no change since that time. 


Prices 

The price situation in cotton is summarized in Table I. Prices have 
averaged below the support rate during 1958-59 in contrast to prices 
averaging above the support rate during the same months of the two 


previous years. 
—Mark Fowler 


Feed 


Following another year of very favorable weather, 1958 production 
and carryover stocks boosted the total U. S. supply of feed grains and 
other concentrates to a new record of 242 million tons (Figure 1). This 
is 10 percent larger than last year. High yields per acre, especially in 
1957 and 1958, have been a major influence. This year the per acre 
yield of each of the four feed grains set a new record. The 1958 feed 
grain crop is expected to result in an increase of around 25 percent in 
carryover stocks from the beginning to the close of the 1958-59 marketing 
year, the sharpest yearly increase since 1948-49. 
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Figure 1. 


In Oklahoma, record high yields have been assured for barley and 
rye and are definitely in prospect for grain sorghums. Near record yields 
were obtained for oats and are anticipated for corn. 


Grain Sorghums 


The total U. S. grain sorghum supply for 1958-59 is estimated at 
916 million bushels, the result of a second very favorable growing season. 
Carryover stocks next October 1 are expected to be up around 525 
million bushels. Grain sorghum production in Oklahoma is expected 
to be 18,450,000 bushels and, if realized, will be 5 percent larger than 
the previous record crop of 17,520,000 bushels in 1950. Expected yield 
of 25.0 bushels per acre is 6.5 bushels higher than the previous record 
yield, also established in 1950. 


Corn 


The 1958-59 U. S. corn supply is now estimated at 5,154 million 
bushels, 330 million more than last year and over a billion bushels above 
the 1952-56 average. The 1958 crop, estimated in October at 3,686 
million bushels, is expected to exceed total 1958-59 utilization by around 
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300 million bushels. This would increase the carryover on October 1, 
1958, to nearly 1.8 billion bushels. 


Oklahoma’s corn crop, now estimated at 9,728,000 bushels, is more 


than double last year’s production. The expected yield of 32 bushels per 
acre is the highest on record except for the 33 bushel yield in 1906. 


Oats and Barley 

The total U. S. oat supply for 1958-59 is estimated at 1,765 million 
bushels, 192 million more than in 1957-58 and 157 million above the 
1952-56 average. While the acreage seeded to oats was the smallest in 
more than 30 years, a record yield resulted in a crop of 1,419 million 
bushels, 10 percent above the 1952-56 average. 

Based on October 1 indications, Oklahoma’s oat crop will be 
21,480,000 bushels, up 6,860,000 bushels from last year. The expected 
yield per acre is 30 bushels as compared with 20 bushels per acre last 
year. 

Total U. S. barley production of 466 million bushels in 1958 was 
30 million more than in 1957. The total barley supply for 1958-59 is 
estimated at 659 million bushels, 12 percent above 1957-58 and 50 per- 
cent above the 1952-56 average. Both carryover and production set new 
records this year. 

Barley production in Oklahoma is expected to more than double 
last year’s, with a record 14,640,000 bushels, based on October 1 indi- 
cations. The expected yield of 30 bushels per acre is up considerably 
from last year’s 18.5 bushels per acre. 


Other Feeds 

The 1958 hay crop was nearly equal to the record crop of last year, 
and total supplies are the largest of record. The total supply of high- 
protein feed is expected to be up around 4 percent in 1958-59, continuing 
the upward trend of recent years. Larger supplies of soybean meal, 
cottonseed meal and animal proteins are in prospect. 

Oklahoma’s hay crop is expected to be 2,087,000 tons, up 277,000 
tons from last year’s production of 1,790,000 tons. , 


Prices 
Feed grain prices are expected to average a little lower in 1958-59 
than in the previous year. This expectation is based on larger produc- 
tion and a slightly lower level of government price supports. During the 
coming winter, prices may average near last year’s level. However, prices 
next spring and summer may be lower than in 1957-58. 
—Roger Hill 
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LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Beef Cattle* 


Numbers 

The inventory of cattle and calves on farms January 1, 1959, is 
expected to be at least 2 to 3 million greater than for the same date in 
1958. A large decrease in calf slaughter in 1958 with only a slightly 
smaller calf crop indicates that much of the increase will be in calves 
from the 1958 calf crop. Cow numbers are also expected to rise by one- 
half to one million as cows have been held back for “one more calf.” 
The increased numbers reflect the reduced slaughter rate. Total cattle 
and calf slaughter in 1958 is expected to be about 34.7 million head, 
down 4.7 million head from 1957. 


The total number of cattle on United States farms on January 1, 
1959, will be near the record high of 96.8 million set in 1956 and could 
equal or exceed it. Thereafter, new highs will be attained and cattle 


inventory likely will hit 100 million head by 1960. 


A Note on the Present Cycle 

A significant feature of the present cattle cycle is the ratio of the 
number of cows on farms and ranches to the number of people (see 
Figure 2). The present ratio is about the same as in 1949-50. However, 
at the same time, the current per capita consumption of beef is about 25 
percent above the 1949-50 level. This increase in per capita consumption 
with the same number of cows per 100 people is primarily the result of 
two significant changes in the cattle industry. These are (1) the in- 
creased production per cow due to a more rapid turnover of cattle and 
an increased emphasis on feeding, and (2) the larger percentage of total 
cows on farms now made up by beef cows. Annual per capita produc- 
tion and consumption, therefore, may be maintained at or near its pres- 
ent level during 1959. This beef supply may prevent the cyclical price 
boom in cattle from reaching the proportions it has in the past. It may 
also tend to prevent a major price decline in subsequent years. 
Imports 


Cattle imports into the United States during 1958 totaled more 
than one million head. This exceeded the previous record of 764,000 


*Based primarily on AMS, USDA, reports. 
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head imported in 1939. During the first nine months of 1958, 734,000 
head were imported from Canada and Mexico as compared with a total 
of 735,000 imported from the same two countries for the entire year, 
1957. 

Imports of beef and veal averaged about three times last years’s 
rate for the January-September period. Combined imports of cattle and 
beef were equivalent to 8 percent of United States production in 1958, 
exceeding the previous record of 6 percent set in 1951. 

The volume of cattle and beef imports in any given year is largely 
a reflection of the cattle cycle. When prices in the United States are up 
and slaughter is down, imports increase. When prices decline as a result 
of increased slaughter, a decline in imports is noted. Increased imports 
in 1958 followed this pattern. Unfavorable weather in parts of western 
Canada also contributed to larger movement of cattle to the United 
States in 1958. 

The outshipments of cattle from Canada greatly reduced the inven- 


tory of steers and heifers in that country in 1958; however, the number 
of calves and cows was maintained. It therefore seems probable that 
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sizeable supplies of feeder cattle imports from Canada again will be 
available in 1959, but the volume of imports of 1958 is not expected to 


be repeated in 1959. 


Feeding 


Movement of cattle into feedlots was slow to get under way in late 
summer this year, but speeded up in early fall. ‘The number of cattle on 
feed on January 1, 1959, likely will exceed last January and may set a 
new record high. A seasonal decline in price of fed cattle appears prob- 
able this winter, in contrast to the steady advance to a March peak that 
took place last winter. It appears questionable whether feeders will earn 
more than average profits in their feeding for late winter or spring sale. 
Prospects appear somewhat brighter for returns from sale later in the 
year. 

The abundance of cheap feed is giving a tremendous boost to the 
feeding side of the cattle enterprise. It is lifting feeder cattle and calf 
prices to unusual highs relative to prices of fed cattle. It is contributing 
to a strong competitive feeder demand for heifers and heifer calves. This 
abundance is preventing as large a number of animals going into the 
cow herd as might be added under ordinary circumstances. 


Another factor contributing to large volume cattle feeding has been 
the strong demand for fed beef. With such heavy emphasis on feeding, 
beef output could stay fairly high through the coming years of herd 
expansion. If this proves true, extreme price swings may be avoided. 
Price increases to date, especially for fed cattle, have not been extremely 
large. Prices of fed steers and heifers this fall are scarcely above their 


postwar average. 


Prices 


Prices of cattle in 1959 may average about the same as in 1958 and 
the pattern of prices may be similar. Heavy volume of cattle feeding 
and a larger beef supply per person than in previous cycles may prevent 
prices of fed cattle from rising as much as in some cycles of the past. 


Strong demand for young cattle for feeding and for herd expansion 
may keep prices of feeding and breeding cattle high relative to slaughter 
cattle. Prices of cows and feeder stock, especially feeder calves, are above 
average and reflect to a large extent the cheap feed situation, This 
fall’s paying prices for feeders are at the limit that would allow mini- 
mum average profits in feeding. Thus prices of feeder cattle this winter 
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are not expected to rise much above the fall level. 


So long as producers choose to retain as many cows as they can, 
prices of cows will also remain high relative to prices of slaughter steers. 


Any increase in cattle numbers sets the stage for a future price 
decline and one seems probable sometime in the early 1960's. If, how- 
ever, the rate of expansion can be kept within bounds, the price drop 
would not be severe. The moderate rate of expansion in the breeding 
herd so far and the possibility that strong feeder demand will continu: 
to draw on the available supply of heifers offer some hope for a moder- 
ate price decline. Any large expansionary boom such as 1950-52 will 
lead to another collapse such as 1953. 

—Alfred Barr 


Dairy 


Milk production is becoming an increasingly important farm 
enterprise in Oklahoma. It is true that fewer farmers are producing 
milk, and that fewer cows exist on Oklahoma farms than formerly. But 
it is also true that the milk income per dairy farm is increasing. The 
Oklahoma dairy industry will be characterized in 1959 by continued 
concentration of milk production among fewer but more efficient dairy- 
men. 


Milk prices are not expected to improve next year. The Oklahoma 
blend price for milk for fluid consumption is currently about 45 cents 
per hundredweight less than a year ago, November prices received by 
Oklahoma farmers for all milk were down 30 cents from a year ago. 
These prices are not likely to rise because there remains a milk surplus. 
Neither is the price likely to fall because price supports are already at 
the minimum allowable rate. 


Dairy farmers will spend more for cows, wages and taxes next year, 
but less for feed. Cow prices are 1/3 higher than a year ago and may 
go higher. Feed prices shall be lower, as a consequence of record pro- 
duction of concentrates and roughage in 1958 and lower price supports. 


Rising prices of resources used by dairy farmers will constitute a 
minor drain on the dairyman’s bank account relative to the drain of 
making additional investment commitments. In following the trend 
toward larger herds, heavier producing cows and labor saving equip- 
ment, Oklahoma dairy farmers are making larger investments per farm. 
In 1959 the number of dairy herds with more than 40 cows will increase 
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and the number with less than 20 cows will decrease in the state of Okla- 
homa. The apparent paradox of investments in larger dairy enterprises 
when milk prices are low and resource prices are rising is explained by 
the reduction in the average total cost of producing a pound of milk on 
efficiently organized farms. 


The price of manufacturing milk on the grade C market in Okla- 
homa has remained steady this year compared with a decline in the price 
of fluid milk on the grade A market. Manufacturing milk prices may 
rise next year as a consequence of the reduced supply. The supply ol 
manufacturing milk has been dwindling because some producers have 
left the business to take advantage of good beef prices and a good crop 
year while other producers have converted to more profitable grade A 
milk production. 


About one-third of the whole-milk produced in Oklahoma is cur- 
rently used in manufactured dairy products. Somewhat less will go for 
manufacturing purposes in 1959 because of a decrease in both supply ol 
manufacturing milk and demand for manufactured products. The re- 
duced demand results from three forces: (1) private consumer demand 
will be about the same, (2) United States exports will fall drastically 
from $217 million to about $144 million, (3) manufacturers in other 
states who enjoy a plentiful, cheap supply of milk for manufacturing 
purposes can stay in production at lower product prices. 


Perhaps the brightest spot in milk manufacturing is the cheese out- 
look. While cheese exports will be down sharply under our changed 
foreign donation policy, consumer demand for cheese has increased 
sharply as a reaction to high prices for beef and pork., Thus, 1959 should 
be a good year for cheese production by Oklahoma milk manufacturers. 

—Clark Edwards 


Hogs 


An increase in hog production is expected in 1959. Factors ac- 
counting for this increase include: (1) relatively high hog prices in 
1958, (2) a continuing favorable hog-corn price ratio, and (3) large 
harvests of feed grains, 


The total U. S. 1958 pig crop is estimated at 94,745 thousand head. 
This is 5.6 percent above the 1951-57 average of 89,684 thousand head. 
Increased farrowings are expected to continue with the 1959 spring pig 
crop. Farrowing reports from nine Corn Belt States indicate 2,010,000 
sows to farrow during the 1959 winter quarter (December through 
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February) .* This would be an increase of 20 percent over a year earlier. 
Since farrowings in these months comprise the largest part of the spring 
crop, the price of hogs in the fall of 1959 will depend largely on the 
extent of the increase in farrowings during the winter quarter. 


The high hog-corn price ratio will stimulate continued expansion 


in production. Even with sharply reduced hog prices in 1959, farmers 
may find the hog enterprise to be profitable as a result of the low prices 


of feed. The large carryover of feed crops from this year, the elimination 
of acreage allotments on corn and reduced support prices for feed grains 
point to continued low feed prices next year. 


For 1958, the hog-corn price ratio set an all time high of 20.6 in Feb- 
ruary and averaged 18.7 through October of this year. For the month o! 
October the price ratio was a favorable 17.8 compared with the 1947-56 
average of 13.9. For Oklahoma, the October ratio was 17.1. 


Hog slaughter thus far in 1958 has been below that of last year. The 
hog kill through October was 57.8 million head, a decrease of 2.8 per- 
cent from the 59.5 million head at this time last year. This decrease 
reflects primarily the withholding of gilts for breeding purposes. 
Slaughter for the rest of the year is expected to average about the same 
as last year. Beginning early in 1959, marketings from increased pro 
duction are expected to be significantly above the early 1958 rate. 


Slaughter for Oklahoma is down considerably from that reported 
in 1957. The total hog kill through October was 552,000 head compared 
with 664,000 last year. For October alone, slaughter was 56,000 head, a 
sharp decrease from the kill of 73,000 head for the same month in 1957. 


Hog prices have turned down seasonally from the highs of late 
summer but are still above 1957 prices. Hog prices have heid up better 
than expected thus far in the fall marketing season. However, the an- 
ticipated higher level of marketings from the 1958 fall pig crop is ex- 
pected to cause these prices to sag beginning in mid-winter. The normal 
rise of prices in the spring will be reduced as this relatively large crop 
is marketed. 


Fall prices of 1959 are expected to be at a lower level. The extent 
of the decline will depend on the amount of increase in the 1959 spring 
farrowings. A large increase in 1959 would incur danger of badly de- 
pressed prices. For example, a 10 percent increase in farrowings, added 
to the expected increase in 1958 fall farrowings, would provide a supply 


*Pig Crop Report, AMS, USDA, October, 1958. The 9 states are: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 
Minnesota, lowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
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greater than in the fall of 1955. This probably would not be excessive 
because of the larger population to feed, but an increase larger than 10 
percent likely would depress 1959 fall prices. 

Prices received as of November 15, 1958 averaged $17.90. This was 
$1.30 higher than for the same month last year. Oklahoma farmers con- 
tinued to receive slightly more than the national average. The Oklahoma 
price was $18.00, an increase of $1.20 over last year. 


—Fred Mangum 


Sheep, Lambs and Wool 


United States 


The January | inventory of stock sheep and lambs on farms was 
188,000 head higher in 1958 than in 1957, an increase of 1.58 percent. 
The 1958 lamb crop was 4.28 percent above that of 1957. Since sheep 


and lamb slaughter has been about 5.2 percent less than in 1957, the 
January 1, 1959, inventory is expected to be slightly above that of 1958. 


Prices received for lambs by producers for January through October, 
1958, are 7 percent above prices in the same period of 1957 and 13 per- 
cent above 1956. These are the highest in several years and reflect high 
cattle prices. Many cattle feeders have been forced by the high price 
of feeder cattle to shift to lambs, thus pushing up the price of feeder 


lambs. 


Western ranges have been better this year than for several years; 
hence a rise in sheep production is anticipated. Expanding Eastern pro- 
duction has been unable in the past to compensate for the contraction 
in the West, but now production should also increase in the West. Total 
numbers are expected to continue slowly upward unless poor Western 
ranges curtail this trend, Both confidence in prices generated by high 
beef prices and the guarantee of minimum returns from wool through 
the Wool Act should encourage increased sheep and lamb production. 


Sheep and lamb prices in 1957 and 1958 have benefited from the 
cyclical upswing in all livestock prices. They would likewise join in any 
downward adjustment expected in the future. As lamb prices are more 
closely connected with cattle prices than with prices of any other live- 
stock, declines may not begin for at least another year or two. 


Wool production in 1958 has been about 2 percent above that of 
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1957. This resulted from increased sheep numbers. Due to continued 
increasing numbers, wool production probably will continue to rise. 


United States wool consumption reached a cyclical peak around 
mid-1956, then began a downward trend. The long-term trend toward 
lighter-weight clothing and increased competition from manmade fibers 
have contributed to the decreased consumption. Decreased consumption 
and increased production have caused current domestic wool prices 
(grease basis) to range from 15 to 20 cents a pound below last year’s 
prices. 

The outlook for wool prices over the next few months is uncertain. 
Prices last season were low. Prices this season are much lower. The 
incentive level is the same this year as last year at 62 cents, so the average 
return to the producers will be unchanged. But the Government pay- 
ment rate needed to bring the average return up to the incentive level 
is expected to be considerably higher. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma’s feeder lamb situation appears to be about the same as 
the U. S. situation for the first few months of 1959. Pastures and ranges 
are in good condition, anc wheat and other small grains have made 
excellent growth. Addition; ] grazing has been provided in grain sorgh- 
um areas by the stubble fields, thus delaying the need for supplementa! 
feeding. 


This year, like last year, the demand for feeder lambs is strong. 
However, the supply in 1958 is larger than in 1957. High cattle prices 
should continue to hold lamb prices at a high level. Thus, price pros- 
pects for the spring (milkfed) lamb marketing period appear good at 


the present. 
—John Goodwin 


Poultry and Eggs 


Eggs 

The egg-laying flock in the U. S. will be 2 to 3 percent larger at 
the end of 1958 than it was at the beginning of the year. Due to the 
larger number of layers, monthly egg production during 1959 is likely 
to exceed the production of 1958 by 4 to 5 percent. Population will 
rise about 2 percent during 1959, so per capita egg consumption may 
be slightly above the 1958 annual rate of 348 eggs. 
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Egg prices are lower now than they were a year ago, and further 
declines are anticipated until at least mid-1959. Over the last ten years 
there has been an apparent weakening of consumer demand for eggs, 
and this has been a significant factor in egg prices. Both egg consump- 
tion and egg prices have decreased during this period. 

The lower egg prices during the first part of 1959 may be offset 
slightly by prospective lower feed costs, but not enough to offset pos- 
sible decreases of four or five cents from egg prices a year ago. 


Broilers 

Broiler prices declined during the summer as supplies increased and 
have not made any sustained recovery since that time. Even though 
prices are low compared with production costs, broiler production in 
1959 is likely to be greater than the expected 1958 production of 1.6 


billion birds. 


The increase in volume under conditions of relatively lower prices 


is largely a result of integration and contractual arrangements in the 
broiler industry. Under many arrangements the farmers are guaranteed 
a certain return per bird or pound, Growers risk little out-of-pocket 
cash, and therefore are willing to expand under what appears to be 


adverse conditions. 


Consumption of chicken meat in 1958 will be about 28% pounds 
per person, up almost three pounds from last year. With supplies at 
current high levels, the price of red meats will exert considerable in- 
fluence on chicken prices. Larger pork supplies during 1959 will tend 
to keep broiler prices at a relatively low level. The 1958 average price 
received by farmers will not exceed 19 cents per pound. The price is 
not expected to rise above this level during the first half of 1959. 


Turkeys 


Turkey production is also staying at high levels despite low prices. 
The 1959 production may be equal to or greater than the record level 
of 1957. If this forecast is realized, turkey producers can expect lower 
prices during 1959. Per capita consumption of turkey during 1958 was 
5.6 pounds, down slightly from the 1957 record of 5.9 pounds. The 1959 
consumption should be somewhere between these two figures. 
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About 2 percent of the 1958 total turkey consumption will be 


= 


served through the national school lunch system. A total of 21 million 
pounds was purchased by the U. S. D. A. between July and Novembei 


for donation to the system. 


—Charles W. Brown 


Agricultural Situation 3, 23, 49, 73, 105, 127 
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Table I—Upland Cotton: Support Rates and Monthly Average 14 Spot 
Market Prices, 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59 





Middling 1-inch 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 





: ; (Cents per pound) Sie. 
Support rate 33.02 32.56 $5.39 


Market price 
August 33.01 33.63 
September 33.07 33.24 
October 33.19 33.54 
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